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A  BRIEF  inSTORY  OF  MUSIC,  FROM  THE  j 
EARLIEST  AGES. 

GREEK  .Afl’S/C.— (ConUnued.) 

It  has  been  imaj^ined  that  the  employing  of  the  first 
rauskians  of  Greece  was  similar  to  that  of  the  bards 
.imong  the  Celts  and  Germans.  They  sung  tbeir 
Ijys  in  the  palaces  of  princes,  and  were  always  treat¬ 
ed  with  respect,  being  looked  on  as  persons  inspired. 
The  Truubadours  of  Provence  and  Sanguedoe,  and 
the  minstrels  of  other  countries,  became  numerous 
and  licentious  and  created  like  astonishment  and  es¬ 
teem  in  all  the  kingdoms  they  passed  through.  The 
Traubadours  of  Greece  possessed  equal  merit.  Tha- 
k'tas,  of  Greece,  is  the  next  poet  and  musician  after 
Hesiod  and  Homer.  Plutarch  says  all  his  odes  were 
enforced  by  the  sweetness  and  melody  of  his  voice  ; 
and  Plato  describes  his  captivating  manner  of  singing ; 
he  was  the  first  who  composed  a  measure  for  the  ar¬ 
med  and  military  dance.  Tyrtseus  an  Athenian  Gen¬ 
eral,  and  a  musician,  is  celebrated  by  all  writers  of 
antiquity  for  being  a  composer  of  songs  and  airs,  as 
well  as  for  being  a  performer :  he  invented  a  new 
military  flute  or  clarionet,  and  his  martial  airs  were 
ronstantly  played  in  the  Spartan  army  ;  he  vras  also 
the  author  of  a  celebrated  song  performed  at  festivals 
for  three  choirs  In  the  96th  Olympiad,  396  year^  be¬ 
fore  Christ,  a  prize  was  instituted  at  the  Olympic 
fames  for  the  best  performance  on  the  trumpet.  This 
instrument  it  may  be  supposed,  served  at  first  as  only 
a  rough  and  noisy  signal  for  battle,  and  perhaps  with 
only  one  sound,  and  as  it  must  even  have  been  an  un¬ 
fit  instrument  to  accompany  the  voice,  it  may  be  im¬ 
agined  by  its  emulating  to  gain  a  prize,  to  have  been 
tbe  first  solo  instrument  amongst  the  ancients.  Tim- 
*U8  of  Elis,  gained  the  first  prize.  Archias  the  Hy- 
blean  trumjieter,  dedicated  a  statue  to  Apollo,  in 
gratitude  for  having  been  enabled  to  proclaim  the 
Olympic  games  with  his  trumpets  “  three  times  with¬ 


out  bursting  his  cheeks,”  or  a  blood  vessel.  Even 
playing  on  tlie  flute  was  attended  with  danger  ;  for 
(bmonides,  a  young  flute  phiyer  in  order  to  surprise 
hp  hearers,  began  with  so  violent  a  blast,  that  he 
breathed  his  last  breath,  as  Lucian  tells  us,  into  his  j 
flute  and  died  on  the  spot.” 

Musical  contests  certainly  formed  a  part  of  the  O- 
lympic  games  ;  and  the  Emperor  Nero,  who  regarded 
every  great  musician  as  his  rival,  disputed  prize  in 
music  in  all  its  forms.  Musical  contests  were  also 
added  to  the  ancient  Pythian  games  ;  and  the  flute 
was  then  played  on  with  taste,  unaccompanied  with 
singing.  At  the  8th  Pythiad,  559  years  before  Christ, 
a  c  rown  was  given  to  players,  upon  stringed  instru¬ 
ments,  without  singing.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  observes, 
that  after  the  regular  celebration  of  the  Pythian  games, 
several  eminent  musicians  and  poets  flourished  in 
Greece.  He  gives  a  list  of  more  than  twenty.  A- 
mongst  the  ancient  bards  of  Greece,  was  Aleman, 
who  was  a  native  of  Sardis  and  lived  about  670  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  He  was  a  celebrated  com¬ 
poser  of  love  songs  ;  he  was  remarkable  also  for  a 
most  voracious  appetite,  being  the  greatest  glutton  of 
his  time.  We  are  sorry  also  to  record  the  same  of  a 
fanious  musical  lady  about  the  same  period  ;  whose  j 
sole  occupation  it  is  said,  was  sounding  the  trumpet 
and  eating. 

To  be  continued. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  STOPS  OF  THE  ORGAN. 

The  Organ  being,  of  all  Instruments,  the  best 
calculated  (on  account  of  the  variety  it  contains)  for 
Extempore  play  (the  elfect  of  which  by  skilful  Mast¬ 
ers  is  far  superior  to  that  of  Music  pre-composed  for 
it)  on  which  subject,  as  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  ev¬ 
er  heard  of  any  practical  Treatise,  I  shall,  before  I 
conclude,  subjoin  a  few  hints  thereon,  and  on  Stifle 
in  general ;  in  order  to  attain  which,  it  will  be  first 
necessary  to  understand  tbe  proper  method  of  touch¬ 
ing  the  different  Stops  (as  the  style  of  playing  varies 
considerably  on  each  ;)  secondly,  the  proper  selec¬ 
tion  of  them  for  Voluntaries,  and  lastly,  wmetliing  of 
the  art  of  modulation,  without  a  little  knowledge  of 
which,  a  very  small  progress  can  be  made  in  Extem¬ 
pore  performance.  As  to  Fancy  and  Invention  I  shall 
say  nothing  on  that  head,  they  being  gifts  of  nature, 
and  not  to  be  acquired,  but  of  which  some  small  share 
at  least  is  also  necessary. 

For  the  Diapeaont^  the  style  should  be  grave,  and 
of  tbe  Sottmuto  kind,  gliding  from  note  to  note,  or 
chord  to  chord,  with  almost  always  a  holding  note, 
either  in  the  Treble,  Tenor,  or  Bass  of  the  Organ. — 
If  the  PrindpeU  be  added,  the  style  may  be  mor^ 


brilliant,  tlie  fingering  more  Staccato,  and  quicker  pas¬ 
sages  may  be  executed  with  better  effect  than  on  the 
Diapasons  alone.  The  Bass  also  being  rendered  more 
distinct  by  the  Principal,  it  is  usual  (as  well  as  t« 
avoid  the  shrillness  af  the  upper  notes)  to  keep  botli 
hands  lower  down,  than  when  the  Principal  Js  not 
drawn. 

For  the  Trumpet,  the  style  should  also  be  grave, 
and  majestic,  playing  chiefly  In  the  key  of  C,  or  D, 
and  keeping  nearly  to  the  natural  compass  of  the  real 
Trumpet,  on  which  rapid  and  chromatic  passal^s  not 
being  to  be  executed,  they  must  of  course  be  improp¬ 
erly  used  ha  an  imitation  of  it.  Double  notes  in  the 
manner  of  two  Trumpets  may  occasionally  be  used, 
and  a  long  holding  note,  on  the  5th  or  Key  note, 
with  a  2d  part  moving,  has  a  good  effect.  The  Bass 
should  chiefly  be  played  on  the  Diapason,  Dulciana, 
Principal,  and  Flute  of  the  Choir  Organ,  except  now 
and  then  by  way  of  Contrast,  particularly  toward  a 
grand  Close,  when  the  Trumpet  Bass  (qualified  by 
the  Principal)  or  Full  Organ,  may  be  introduced  with 
great  effect. 

For  tbe  Comet,  quick  Music,  in  a  brilliant  style, 
without  double  notes  or  Chords,  is  proper.  This 
Stop,  though  frequently  used  in  Voluntaries  before 
the  first  Lefson,  is  yet,  I  think,  of  too  light  and-  aiiy 
a  nature  for  the  Church  ;  I  should  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  its  being  used  but  sparingly  in  Voluntaries, 
and  only  in  the  Minor  key,  except  on  Festivals  and 
joyful  occasions,  for  which  it  may  properly  be  reserv¬ 
ed. — The  Bass  to  it  may  be  played  «n  tbe  same  set  of 
Keys,  provided  the  left  hand  is  kept  below  middle  C. 

The  Flute  may  be  played  in  much  the  same  style 
as  the  Comet,  except  that  the  Bass  may  be  played  on 
the  same  Stop,  which  being  an  octave  one,  there  may 
be  more  execution  with  the  left  hand  than  usual  on  the 
Organ.  This  also  being  of  too  light  and  trifling  a  nature 
to  be  much  used  in  Cburcltes,  I  think  entire  Flute 
pieces  should  be  avoided,  and  the  Flute  only  used  as 
an  echo,  or  by  way  of  relief  to  the  more  noble  parts 
of  the  Oigan. 

The  Dulciana  may  be  touched  something  like  the 
Diapasons,  except  that  it  being  seldom  or  never  car¬ 
ried  throughout  tlie  Bass,  the  left  liand  should  be 
kept  higher  up.  A  tender  sootliing  style,  without  the 
least  degree  of  execution  (u  hich  this  stop  is  too  deli- 
cafely  voiced  to  bear)  is  proper  for  it. 

The  Stopt  Diapason  and  Principal  are  together  ca¬ 
pable  of  as  much  Execution  as  the  Fliito  alone,  the 
same  style  of  play  will  therefore  serve  for  them.  I 
should  indeed  almost  at  all  times  recommend  this 
mixture  instead  of  the  Flute,  it  being  by  no  means  so 
j  trivial  in  effect. 

For  tbe  Crentona,  or  Vox  Humane  (if  it  be  worth 
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using,  which  is  not  always  the  case)  the  Cantahilt 
style  is  of  course  proper,  confining  tlie  right  hand  to 
about  two  octaves,  or  more,  from  about  the  C  below 
middle  C  upward,  and  playing  the  Bass  on  the  Dia¬ 
pasons.  Double  notes  in  the  manner  of  two  voices 
singing,  may  have  a  good  effect. — The  Jiatsoon  may 
also  be  pluyed  in  much  the  same  style,  except  that 
the  Bass  being  infinitely  better  than  that  of  the  other 
two,  it  may  be  used  down  to  Gamut  or  lower. 

The  manner  of  playing  the  Strell  requires  more 
judgment  than  any  other  part  of  the  Organ,  as  by  a 
Judicious  management  of  the  Pedal,  the  human  voice 
may  be  much  better  imitated  than  by  the  Vox  Hu¬ 
mane  ;  the  Cantahile  style  is  tl>erefore  also  proper  for 
it,  though  it  is  capable  of  a  considerable  degree  of  ex¬ 
ecution,  particularly  when  the  Comet  is  drawn. — 
Double  note's  and  Chords  judiciously  swelled  and  di- 
minislied  have  a  good  effect — The  Bass  may  general¬ 
ly  be  played  on  the  Stopt  Diapason  and  Flute  of  the 
Choir  Organ  (with  or  witliout  tlie  Principal,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tlie  number  of  Stops  drawn  of  the  Swell)  or 
w  here  the  compass  of  the  Sw’ell  extends  below  mid¬ 
dle  C,  both  hands  may  occasionally  be  employed 
thereon. — llie  Swell  is  frequently  u«e<l  as  an  echo  to 

the  Trumpet,  Cornet,  - The  finest  Mixture  in 

which  is,  that  of  the  Diapasons  and  Hautboy,  with 
the  Trumpet  to  strengthen  it,  if  required.  The  Prin¬ 
cipal  should  not  be  drawn,  without  both  the  Reed 
8tops,  as  the  twtave  will  otherwise  be  to  predomin¬ 
ant,  and  destroy  the  effect  of  the  AWenw/o  passages. 
——The  Corntl  in  the  Swell  should,  I  think,  never 
be  used  or  such,  it  being  necessarily  so  very  inferior 
to  the  great  Cornet  (which  consists  of  more  ranks  cf 
pipes,  and  has  the  great  Diapasons  to  qualify  it)  but 
only  used  with  the  other  Stops  to  make  a  full  Swell, 
as  an  echo  to  the  full  Organ.  It  is  however  frequent¬ 
ly  used  as  an  echo  to  the  great  Comet,  and  strictly  so, 
in  repeating  tlie  two  or  three  last  notes  of  it,  it  may 
be  proper,  hut  in  repeating  whole  passages  after  the 
great  Cornet,  it  has  but  a  mean  effect. 

ill  making  Cadences  on  the  Swell,  they,  being  of 
an  episodical  nature,  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  and 
not  essential  to  the  subject  (especially  in  giving  out 
Psalm  tunes)  should  be  introduced  or  prepared  loud, 
sustaining  the  Note  at  the  Pause*  till  the  Pedal  is 
gradually  raised  (or  the  sound  diminished)  after 
which  the  Cadence  should  be  continiM  d  fill  tlie 
e  lose  of  it,  wUen  the  sound  slioiild  he  gradually  in¬ 
creased  again.  By  this  means  the  Cadence  (or  F.pis- 
«de)  may  be  kept  (as  in  a  Iturtnlhesis)  distinct  from 
the  main  subject.  'Piie  boh  iiig  down  tlie  4th  below 
the  Key  note,  on  the  Hass  o' the  Choir  Organ,  durir^ 
a  Cadence,  has  a  good  effec  ,  as  it  confines  Uie  Ca¬ 
dence  to  one  Key,  and  the 'eby  jirevents  unnatural 
excursions,  and  also  helps  tj  distinguish  it  from  the 
original  subject.  As  to  tlie  peculiar  advantage  and 
effect  of  the  !?well  in  ex]ire:  sing  the  Pianot^  Fortes^ 
Cretetndot,  and  the  pi  rfeiriutr  must 

there  be  left  to  his  own  judgment,  as  no  pnrtieular 
rales  can  be  givm  in  extein|})ore  perfortuauce.  He 
should  ho  we  Vi  r  coieider  th:!.t  the  mere  si'e-sawiiig 
the  Pedal  up  an  1  down  at  ruiiduiii,  and  without  mean¬ 
ing,  can  hate  no  better  effect  than  what  is  produced 
by  a  peal  of  Bells  ringing  on  a  windy  day. 

For  ll.e  Full  Oigun,  Choral  Music,  Fupies,  Lc.  are 
most  proper.  Lpoii  the  'Irebl*',  r..pid  passage*  may 


be  executed,'  but  Arpeggios  and  quick  passages  of 
accompaniment  in  the  Bass,  such  as  are  common  in 
Harpsichord  lessons,  should  be  avoided,  the  Bass  of 
the  Organ  being  too  po|rerful  for  accompaniment. 
Where  however  the  Bass  is  made  Principal^  and  the 
Treble  only  a  kind  of  Thorough  Bass  to  it.  Execution 

for  the  left  hand  may  have  a  fine  effect - Chords 

held  down  in  the  Treble,  with  the  Bass  moving  in 
Quavers  (in  the  style  of  many  of  Corelli’s  Basses) 
have  a  good  effect,  but  Chords  in  the  Bass  should 
seldom  or  never  be  used  though  a  5th  to  the  Funda¬ 
mental  or  Key  Note  may  occasionally  be  added.-  ■ 

As  to  ExUmport  Fugues  (a  very  common  style  of 
play  for  tlie  full  Organ)  though  I  am  far  from  deny¬ 
ing  that  there  have  been  and  are  now  many,  who  by 
dint  of  study  and  practice,  have  attained  to  great  pro¬ 
ficiency  therein ;  yet  most  of  those  commonly  played 
as  such,  do  not  appear  to  me  strictly  to  deserve  that 
appellation,  as  I  cannot  help  suspecting  them  (espe¬ 
cially  where  Uiey  are  coherent  and  well  worked  up) 
to  have  been  studied  before,  though  they  may  not 
have  been  actually  written  down  ;  and  where  that  is 
not  the  case,  the  air  in  tlie  Treble  when  the  Bass  takes 
the  subject,  is  seldom  sujierior  to  tliat  of  common 
Thorough  Bass. 

To  he  conlinuei. 

MUSICAL  EXPRESSION, 

In  answer  to  Musical  Queries^  in  the  two  last  numbers. 

The  notion,  tliat  the  power  which  musical  airs  have 
of  affecting  the  human  mind,  depends  upon  their  re¬ 
semblance  to  those  inflections  of  voice  which  nature 
has  made  to  accompany  the  passions,  appears  a  plaus- 
able  one  at  first,  and  is  indeed  partly  tnie  ;  but  the 
emotions  which  we  experience  in  hearing  music,  arise 
more,  I  am  convinced,  from  other  sources.  No  mu¬ 
sical  air  can  have  a  close  resemblance  to  the  natural 
tones  of  the  voice,  which  in  speech  passes  through 
gradations  far  more  minute  aud  various  than  those 
fixed  intervals  upon  the  adherence  to  which  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  music  depends.  And  it  is  quite  an  error  to 
suppose,  that  the  simple  national  airs  of  any  country 
have  more  resemblance  to  tJie  natural  tones  of  the 
passions,  tlian  those  airs  composed  by  scientific  mu¬ 
sicians  ;  for  national  melodies,  though  highly  touching 
and  expressive,  are  in  genera]  constnicted  upon  sucli 
principles  of  melody  as  to  have  no  resemblance  what¬ 
ever  to  the  inflections  of  the  natural  voice.  What 
dh'tates  the  flow  of  these  early  attempts  is,  for  the 
most  part,  the  mere  love  of  melody  or  tunc ;  and  tlie 
resources  of  art,  which  afterwards  enable  musicians  to 
come  nearer  to  the  inflections  of  the  human  voice, 
are  then  unknown.  But  scientific  composers,  after 
becoming  familiar  with  all  the  principles  of  melody, 
begin  to  think  how  far  these  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  tones  of  the  passions  ;  and  they  accordingly 
sometimes  produce  airs,  and  oftener  recitatirrs^  which 
have  a  striking  resemblance.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  most  successful  imitations  in  this  line  have  been 
produced  by  a  copious  use  of  modulations,  or  clianges 
of  the  key — a  resource  quite  unknown  and  unem¬ 
ployed  ill  the  early  national  airs  of  any  country.  The 
reoitafive  in  Jepthu,  compoted  by  Handel, 

“  Deeper  and  deeper  still  thy  goodness,  child, 

I’ierccs  a  father’s  bleeding  heart,  and  checks 

The  cruel  sentence  on  his  faultering  tongue,”  See. 
this  recitative,  which  is  consklercd  as  a  most  perfect 
vrhi«  le  cf  passion,  is  full  of  changes  of  tlie  key  from 
beginning  to  end. 

The  fact,  however,  is,  that  music  accomplishes  its 
Cuest  tfi'ects,  not  by  any  sort  of  iiiiitation,  but  by  its 
self-contained  exjiression  ;  else  whence  would  arise 
the  beauty  of  an  instriiaierital  piece  to  which  we  at¬ 
tic  li  no  particular  ideas,  and  which,  although  it  sug¬ 
gests  no  conceptions  to  the  imagination,  yet  fills  the 


mind  with  agreeable  feelings.  The  main  pleasure  to 
be  found  in  music,  is  that  of  melody  and  harmony  ac¬ 
ting  directly  upon  Uie  human  constitution.  The  emo¬ 
tions  with  which  the  mind  is  filled  in  listening  to  in- 
struinentul  music,  appear  to  result  chiefly  from  these, 
by  some  unknown  law.  These  emotions  we  find  to 
be  of  different  sorts,  which  we  endeavour  to  charac¬ 
terise  by  the  epithets  of  tender,  solemn,  energetic, 
kc.  *,  but  probably  they  have  no  identity  with  the 
ordinary  passions  to  which  we  apply  the  same  epith¬ 
ets,  but  are  merely  what  may  be  called  a  stirring  of 
oiir  nature,  produced  by  a  musical  cause.  If  words 
hud  never  been  conjoined  with  music,  its  abstract  na¬ 
ture  would  have  been  much  seldomer  mistaken  ;  but 
poetry  supplies  an  extraneous  additional  caus^  of 
emotion,  which  often  blends  so  exquisitely  with  the 
other,  that  many  a  one  is  induced  to  believe  music 
charms  only  as  a  vehicle  of  ideas. 

If  the  object  of  music  were  only  to  combine  sounds 
amdogous  to  those  of  the  human  voice  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  motion,  then  certainly  a  musical  compo¬ 
sition  would  have  less  merit,  in  proportion  as  it  devi¬ 
ated  into  such  melodies  as  the  human  voice  never  ap 
proxiinates  to,  in  empassioned  speech  or  declamation. 
Recitatives  would  then  be  the  only  jierfect  species  of 
music,  and  concords  and  harmony  would  he  quite 
superfluous.  Yet  every  person  considers  a  beautiful 
flowing  air  as  a  higher  musical  pleasure  than  a  reci¬ 
tative. 

^  Your  correspondeiit  seems  inclined  to  consider  a 
full  concert  as  only  a  combination  of  so  many  airs, 

I  deriving  their  expression  from  their  similarity  to  the 
inflections  of  the  human  voice,  and  played  together 
upon  the  different  instniments  ;  but  it  will  never  do 
to  take  the  human  voice  as  the  standard  by  which  all 
music  is  to  be  measured.  The  voice  has  its  own  prov¬ 
ince,.  which  is  a  very  fine  one,  nor  can  any  thing  con¬ 
tend  with  it  in  touching  the  heart  ;  but  a  grand  in¬ 
strumental  piece  has  no  more  analogy  to  the  voice, 
than  the  light  and  darkness  of  a  thunder-storm  have 
resemblance  to  the  colours  of  the  hnman  face.  There 
are  innumerable  relations  of  musical  notes  which  tlie 
voice  cannot  produce,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
rapidity  and  emphasis,  but  because  they  are  quite  out 
of  its  compass.  If  all  these  were  to  be  thrown  away 
as  unmeaning,  the  materials  for  composition  would 
be  reduced  within  a  very  narrow  compass. 

If  your  correspondent  asks  in  whai  the  beauty  of 
an  elaborate  instrumental  piece  consists,  I  say  that 
it  consists  in  several  tlu'ngs,  namely — 1st,  In  the  re¬ 
lation  of  notes  as  perceived  by  a  musical  ear  ;  and 
under  this  I  mean  to  hiclude  all  tlie  beauties  of  melo¬ 
dy,  harmony,  time,  or  motion,  aud  the  contrasted 
sounds  of  tlie  different  instriimi  nts.  2dly,  lliere  is  a 
sort  of  subsidiary  pleasure  (belonging  more  properly 
to  the  understanding)  in  tracing  the  progress  of  the 
music  tlirough  different  keys,  and  in  perceiving  their 
mutual  connexion, and  the  propriety  of  their  sequence. 
There  is  also  an  analaogous  gratification  in  seeing  the 
ingenuity  and  invention  of  the  composer,  cither  in 
constructing  the  melody  or  adapting  the  other  parts 
to  it.  These  are  merits  be*t  understood  by  a  person 
who  has  seen  the  music  upon  paper,  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  them  heightens  his  satisfaction  in  hearing  it 
played.  3tio,  'I’liere  ma^  be  followed  out  in  the 
piece  some  species  of  imitation — as,  for  instance,  an 
overture  to  an  opera  may  be  composed  so  as  to  pr»~ 
sent  a  succession  of  iiiovenients  analogous,  in  their 
expre.ssion  and  character,  to  the  events  which  are 
the  subject  of  the  piece — or  a  symphony  may  be  com¬ 
posed,  imitating  literally  some  particular  sounds  or 
motions — as,  for  instance,  Uiose  which  occur  in  a  bat¬ 
tle.  Rut  although  neither  of  these  sorts  of  imitation 
be  employed  for  determining  w  hut  sort  of  passages  art 
to  be  introduced  in  a  composition,  I  still  think  tlie 
music  may  be  excellent,  and  capable  of  exciting  a 
great  deal  of  emotion,  w  ithout  any  intervention  of 
ideas.  If,  during  the  performance  of  the  music,  the 
imagination  suppT.es  ideas  of  its  own  accord,  the  mu- 
•ic  will  not  be  spoilt  by  Uiem,  and  the  hearer’s  plti- 
sure  may  be.  increased. 

Again,  your  correspondent  adopts  the  supposition 
that  the  difference  between  the  style  of  old  national 
songs,  and  Uiose  of  modem  composers,  consists  in  the 
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greater  refinement  of  •entiiuent  attempted  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  modems.  1  do  not  know  very  well 
what  is  meant  here  by  greater  refinements  of  senti¬ 
ment.  1  suspect  the  early  musicians  of  Scotland  or 
Ireland  had  very  little  notion  of  adapting^  the  music 
to  the  words,  or  of  conveying  any  definite  a/Tection 
of  the  mind.  They  were  contented  if  the  air  was  inu- 
sirally  beautiful,  and  if  its  general  expression  was 
suited  to  the  ballad  or  song  to  which  it  was  sung. 
The  art  of  fitting  the  music  ttiroughout  to  each  par¬ 
ticular  idea  expressed  in  tlie  poetry,  was  not  culti¬ 
vated  till  modern  times.  Accordingly,  in  ^e  old 
airs  we  find  a  continuous  flow  of  melody,  moving  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  simplest  principles  of  rhythm,  and  evi¬ 
dently  not  much  directed  with  a  view  to  its  adapta¬ 
tion  to  language.  Scientific  composers  regulate  the 
motion  of  the  air,  not  merely  according  to  rhythm, 
but  also  a  good  deal  according  to  the  accentuation  cf 
the  language  for  which  they  arc  com|)osing — and,  in 
making  recitatives,  they  follow  no  other  guide  but  the 
latter. 

Many  persons,  in  upholding  the  merit  of  old  Scot¬ 
tish  or  Insb  airs,  as  opposed  to  those  of  modem  com¬ 
posers,  proceed  upon  the  supposition  tliat  the  distinc¬ 
tive  qu^ity  of  the  latter  is  mere  intricacy  and  difficul¬ 
ty  of  execution.  It  is  tme  that  some  composers  (in 
order  to  give  singers  an  opportunity  of  shewing  un¬ 
common  flexibility  and  compass)  have  written  songs, 
in  w  hich  the  natural  accents  of  the  voice  are  entirely 
forgotten,  and  which  deviate  into  passages  more  prop¬ 
er  for  instmmental  music.  But  the  best  composers, 
such  as  Mosart  and  Paiesello,  generally  forbear  from 
introducing  such  difficulties,  at  least  in  songs  in  which 
they  mean  to  convey  sentiment,  and  compose  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  expression.  Can  any  Scottish  or  Irish 
air  be  less  intricate  or  difficult  than  ^^Vedrai  carino," 
in  Dun  Juan,  or,  to  mention  a  song  which  every  body 
knows,  “  Hope  told  a  flattering  taJe,”  the  music  of 
wliich  is  by  Paiesello.  If  any  one  h  insensible  to  the 
exquintc  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  the  first,  or  of 
other  similar  ones  which  occur  in  the  works  of  Mo¬ 
zart,  he  must  praise  the  airs  of  his  native  country  on¬ 
ly  from  habit  or  by  rote  ;  for  the  siune  sensibility 
which  enables  a  person  to  relish  the  one,  must  ena¬ 
ble  him  to  perceive  the  su|)€rior  excellence  of  the 
other,  iriipposing  him  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
opportunities  of  hearing  them. 

Probably  there  are  constitutional  peculiarities  in 
tlic  musical  ear  and  taste  of  each  country ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  airs  produced  in  that  country  (setting  aside 
their  abstract  merit)  may  operate  with  peculiar  eflect 
on  the  feelings  of  the  natives  ;  but  tliis  is  no  reason 
why  any  man  should  refuse  to  extend  his  taste,  and 
enlighten  his  views,  so  as  to  be  able  to  relish  scientific 
music.  The  jieculiarities  of  national  music  result  ve¬ 
ry  much  from  the  sort  of  instruments  which  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  early  ’:nown  in  each  country  ;  and  the  im¬ 
perfections  of  these  instruments  can  generally  be  tra¬ 
ced  in  the  airs  that  were  played  on  thenr. 

To  musical  amateurs  the  above  arguments  may  ap¬ 
pear  superfluous,  but  they  are  addressed  to  popular 
readers  ;  and  it  is  well  worth  while  te  endeavour  to 
remove  prejudices,  which  hinder  many  a  one  from 
becoming  acquainted  with  exquisite  sources  of  grati¬ 
fication.  The  musical  perceptions  of  every  person 
arc  capable  of  being  very  much  extended  and 
strengthened.  At  first,  we  are  apt  to  cling  with  most 
pleasure  to  the  simplest  relations  of  notes,  because 
tliey  do  not  pe-rplex  or  overtask  the  musical  faculty. 
As  the  ear  becomes  exercised,  and  as  we  grow  famil¬ 
iar  with  varied  musical  combinations,  we  begin  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  beauty  of  more  reroqte  relations,  and  the 
connexion  of  more  distant  parts.  I'he  order  and  the 
pur|)Ose  of  what  originally  had  only  the  eflTect  of  con¬ 
fusing  and  stupifying  us,  becomes  apparent.  At  the 
Kline  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  some  pieces  completely,  and  perceive  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  them,  it  is  necessary  to  have  not  only  a  good 
car,  but  also  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  music. 

1  have  not  replied  to  your  very  able  correspondent 
methodically,  according  to  the  order  of  the  ingenious 
interrogations  ;  but  if  he  thinks  my  observations  ob¬ 
scure  or  unsatisfactory,  I  am  ready  to  enter  into  the 
discusxion  again,  upon  seemg  a  second  set  of  queries 
or  cross-questionings.  1  am,  &c.  A.  B. 


MISCELLANY. 


REASON. 

Sweet  are  the  hours  of  retirement  and  friendship. 
Far  more  than  all  those  which  pomp  and  fashion  can 
assemble  round  them  w  hen  the  heart  is  cold  and  in¬ 
sensible.  Why  should  any  body  with  a  refined  taste, 
a  cultivated  mind,  a  pure  and  tender  heart,  sigh  for 
splendor  and  the  society  of  the  great  and  gay,  a  soci¬ 
ety  which  has  banished  affection  out  of  its  precincts. 
The  inhabitants  of  such  a  world  seem  to  me  in  their 
most  harmless  state  to  be  bodies  without  souls,  at  best 
but  elegant  phantoms. 

POLlTENf-SS. 

Politeness  has  been  defined  to  be  an  abridgement 
of  every  good  quality.  It  makes  people  equally  de¬ 
sirous  to  show  their  good  will  towards  their  fellow 
creatures,  and  unwilling  to  give  pain.  Others  have 
defined  it  to  be  the  art  of  doing  little  things  with 
grace  ;  and  again  that  system  of  conduct  which  en. 
deavours  to  make  everj-  body  easy  with  his  conduct. 

The  Emperor  Theodosius  passed  a  decree  to  Uiis 
effect :  “  If  any  person  commits  an  offence  against  us, 
let  him  escape  punishment.  If  he  does  it  from  levity 
of  disposition,  he  deserves  our  contempt ;  if  from  mad¬ 
ness,  our  compassion  ;  if  from  malice,  we  pardon  him, 
as  having  done  the  greater  injury  to  himself.” 

OR, 

MUSICAL  INI'ELLIGENCER. 


ROSTOJV,  &.iTURDAY^  MAY  20,  1820. 
REGULAR  CONCERTS. 

That  Uie  inhabitants  of  tliis  metropolis  haring  ob¬ 
tained  a  degree  of  reputation  for  being  musical,  (to 
which  in  fact  we  have  some  pretensions}  must  be  gen¬ 
erally  aUo  wed.  For  our  native  performances,  we  pro¬ 
fess  and  feel  the  mo  *.  sincere  attachment  ;  but  is 
there  not  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  we  are  alive 
to  refined  music.  That  this  doubt  is  not  altogetlier 
unfounded,  may  be  proved  by  appealing  to  the  sue-  \ 
cess  of  several  concerts  of  Instrumental  music  which 
have  been  offered  the  public;  not  one  of  the  individ¬ 
uals  has  been  substantially  benefited  by  tlie  exercise  I 
of  those  talents.  It  may  be  said  that  this  was  partly  I 
ow  ing  to  tlieir  own  folly  and  excess  of  conduct.  We 
are  not  inclined  to  attempt  to  wipe  away  a  charge  j 
which  in  too  many  instances  is  true,  but  dissipation  is 
often  tlie  result  of  despair  arising  from  neglect,  and  of 
neglect  we  must  accuse  ourselves,  as  well  as  the  dis-  j 
play  of  empty  benches  on  almost  every  occasion  of 
an  intended  concert.  Regular  concerts  have  never 
succeeded  well,  in  this  metropolis,  and  although  there 
exists  other  causes  of  failure,  beside  tlie  want  of 
knowledge  of  music,  yet  this  last  is  clearly  the  reason 
why  patronage  is  so  sparingly  bestowed  upon  profess¬ 
ors.  There  has  been  itiany  instances  where  a  defic¬ 
iency  of  patronage  has  been  manifested,  bnt  it  may 
with  propriety  be  observed,  tliat  the  enconragr  rnent 
given,  has  always  been  fully  adequate  to  the  claims, 
and  it  cannot  but  be  too  evident  that  this  deficiency, 

I  wus  more  owing  to  the  deficiences  in  genius  and , 


in  practice,  than  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  to  award  the  meed  of  excellence.  Or  per¬ 
haps  it  may  be  near  the  truth  to  acknowledge,  that 
improvement  may  hare  taken  place  onbotli  sides,  and 
both  the  candidates  for  application,  and  the  bestow- 
ers  and  reward  have  mutually  improved  each  other. 
That  the  inliabitants  of  this  metropolis  arc  not  insensi¬ 
ble  to  music  of  the  highest  class,  is  evident  from  the 
numerous  attendance  at  the  performances  of  an  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  improvement  of  sacred  music.  This  in¬ 
stitution  has  done  much  to  open  the  ears  of  the  public, 
it  has  contributed  to  convince  us  that  we  were  igno¬ 
rant  of  what  true  music  was,  and  has  unquestionably 
roused  a  desire  to  be  well  acquainted  witii  much  of 
the  most  impressive  music  that  has  ever  been  compos¬ 
ed.  Style  in  music  is  imitative,  the  principles  by 
which  it  is  regulated,  are  conceived  to  be  as  variable, 
as  its  nature  Is  mysterious,  and  not  unlike  taste,it  may 
be  said,  it  has  no  standard,  that  melody  wliich  melts 
into  tenderness,  fires  with  animation,  and  enraptures 
by  its  powerful  strains,  aims  at  a  higher  character  than 
that  of  difficult  or  rapid  execution,  the  imitations  of 
those  tones  and  movements  which  are  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  passions  and  affections  of  the  soul, 
which  exhilarate  the  spirits,  excite,  arouse  and  ani¬ 
mate,  that  induce  a  bewitching  melancholy,  or  diffuse 
a  pleasing  serenily  over  the  mind,  which  charms  by  dis¬ 
playing  something  like  the  power  of  persuasive  elo¬ 
quence  without  words,  holding  a  kind  of  conversa¬ 
tion  witliout  ideas,  and  exerting  whatever  disposition 
the  artist  pleases,  witliout  suggesting  a  motive,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  laborum  dulct  Uninun'’' 


Baker's  celebrated  picture  of  the  ”  battle  and  city 
of  Paris,”  will  be  ready  for  representation  at  the  Circuf 
in  Charlestown,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 


BOSTON  THEATRE. 


0:^  The  Managers  have  the  pleasure  of  announc¬ 
ing  to  the  Public,  tliat  Mr.  WALL.ACK  has  accept¬ 
ed  the  invitation  of  many  of  his  Friends  ;  and  made 
an  engagement,  for  Fire  J^'ightt,  previous  to  his  sail¬ 
ing  for  England. 


ON  MONDAY  EVENING,  MAY  22. 
Will  be  performed,  the  much  admired  Play, 
in  five  acts,  called, 

PIZARRO, 


OR... ..THE  DE.\TH  OF  ROLLA. 


Rolla,  - 
Pizarro,  'i 
Alonzo,  ^ 
Ataliba,  ^ 
Ceutinel,  } 


Their  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  these  char¬ 
acters.^ 


Mr.  Wallack. 
Mr.  Duff. 

Air.  Brown. 
Mr.  Pelby. 
Mr.  Williams. 


For  other  characters  see  Bills* 


To  nhich  will  be  added, 

A  favourite  Afterpiece. 

Particulars  in  future  advertisements  and  bills. 

Places  may  be  taken  at  the  Box  Office,  from  II 
until  12  o'clock  this  day,  and  on  the  nsual  hours  on 
the  days  of  performance. 

The  Curtain  to  rise  at  quarter  past  seven  o'clock,- 
precisely. 
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THE  BOVqVET. 

llr.Tt fimo'rt  unnumber'd  their  colors  unite. 

Some  ptnk,  and  some  purple, some  blue  and  some  white. 
Some  damask,  some  yellow,  some,  green  and  some  red. 
Their  fragranu  alternate  diffusircly  shed. 


Fon  xnF,  ectkrpeiAd. 

GLOnVIX.1. 

Tis  a  calm  summer  evenlnj^',  the  moon  now  is  blend¬ 
ing 

Tier  mild,  shining,  light  o’er  the  star-spangled  sky, 

•>  Neath  tlie  light  flowing  breeze,  not  a  flow’ret  is  bend- 
.  inRi 

Not  a  dew-drop  is  kissed  by  the  rephyrs  soft  sigh. 

In  an  evening  like  this,  my  thoughts  often  wander 
To  happier  hours ;  all,  how  quickly  they’re  fled; 
They  followed  Glorvina, — she’s  now  lying  yonder, 
Thou  se’est  yon  wild  rose,  it  waves  o’er  her  head. 
The  sky’s  azure  hue, and  the  moon’s  gentle  brightness 
United — hor  heaven-dyed  eye  did  enfold  ; 

Her  bosom  e’en  rivelled  the  snow-flake  in  whiteness, 
'I'was  wliite  as  a  snow-flake,  but  now — tis  as  cold, 
llow  oft  with  Glorvina,  I’ve  traversed  at  even. 

Von  far  spreading  beach,  and  yon  pebble  paved  beak; 
As  tlie  suns  parting  be'am,  ting'd  the  bright  western 
heaven 

With  colours  as  rich  as  Glorvina’s  own  cheek. 

How  pft  has  she  gazed  on  the  moon  when  twas  stream¬ 
ing 

Its  pale  silver  beams  o’er  the  blue  sparkling  wave  ; 
She  lies  'iieath  the  sod,  and  that  moon  now  is  beaming. 
With  unfaded  lustre,  its  light  o’er  her  gr&ve. 

GERALDIN. 

ON  MUSIC. 

When  through  life  unblest  we  rove. 

Losing  all  (hat  made  life  dear. 

Should  some  notes  we  us’d  to  love, 
in  days  of  boyhood  meet  our  ear  ; 

Oh  !  how  welcome  breathes  tlie  strain, 

Wak'uing  thought  that  long  have  slept, 

Kindling  former  smiles  again, 

In  faded  eyes  that  long  have  wept. 

Like  the  gale,  that  sighs  along 
Beds  of  oriental  flowers. 

In  the  grateful  breath  of  song, 

That  once  was  heard  in  happier  hours  ; 

J'ill’d  with  balm  tlie  gak*  sighs  on. 

Though  the  flowers  have  sunk  in  death  ; 

^*0,  when  pleasures  ilreani  is  gone. 

Its  memory  lives  in  music’s  breath  ! 

Mu-ic  !  oh  !  how  faint,  how  weak 
Language  fades  befor*  thy  spell ! 

Why  should  feeling  t  \ir  speak, 

Wlu  n  thou  canst  breathe  her  soul  so  well. 

Frit  ndship’s  balmy  words  may  feign. 

Loves  are  tv’u  more  false  than  tliey; 

Oh  !  tis  only  Music’s  strain 

Can  swoerty  sootlie,  and  not  betray. — Moore, 


FA.NCY. 

i'AWCT  enervate?  while  it  soothes  the  be.?rf, 

And  while  it  da/zles.  wounds  the  mental  sight ; 
To  joy  each  heightening  clairm  it  can  impart. 

Cut  w  raps  the  hour  of  woe  in  ten  fold  nicht. 


TO  LADIES  EYES. 

To  Ladies  eyes  around.  Boy, 

We  cant  refuse,  we  cant  refuse, 

Tho’  bright  eyes  so  abound,  Boy, 

Tis  hard  to  chuse,  tis  hard  to  chuse. 

For  thick  as  stars  that  brighten 
Yon  airy  bowers,  yon  airy  bowers. 

The  countless  eyes  so  brighten 
Thi«  earth  of  ours,  this  earth  of  ours. 

But  fill  the  cup  where  e’er  boy, 

Our  choice  may  fall,  our  choice  may  fall 
Were  sure  to  find  Love  there  boy; 

So  drink  Uiem  all,  so  drink  them  all. 

Some  books  there  are,  so  holy. 

They  .<eem  but  giv’n,  they  seem  but  giv’n 
As  splendid  beacons,  solely, 

To  light  to  heav’n,  to  light  to  heav’n. 

While  seme,  oh  !  ne’er  believe  them, 

With  tempting  ray,  with  tempting  ray. 

Would  lead  us  (God  forgive  then;) 

The  other  way,  the  other  way. 

But  fill  the  cup. 

In  some,  as  in  a  mirror. 

Love  seems  portray’d,  love  seems  portray’d, 

But  shun  the  flattering  error; 

Tis  but  his  shade,  tis  but  hit  shade  : 

Himself  has  fixed  his  dwelling 
In  eyes  we  know,  in  eyes  we  know, 

And  lips — but  this  is  telling; 

So  here  they  go  ;  so  here  they  go. 

—Moore.  Fill  up,  fill  up. 

Musical  Curiosity. — It  is  agreed,  on  all  hands  that 
the  musical  machine  which  the  modest  inventor  has 
denominated  the  Apollino,  ought  to  be  called  by  a 
name  that  will  perpetuate  the  genius  of  Mr.  Plimp- 
ton.  Some  have  proposed  Plimptonia — others  Plimp- 
tonichord  ;  we  have  no  objections  to  either  ;  but  a 
corresponilent  prefers  the  latter,  “  because  (says  he) 
a  correct  ear  readily  tlistinguishes  in  every  plump 
lone,  a  chord. — Lit.  Cabinet. 

^Valler  having  written  a  copy  of  verses  in  praise 
of  Charles,  11.  and  presenting  them  to  him,  the  King 
reproached  him  with  having  written  better  verses  in 
praise  of  Cromwell;  Sir,  said  W’aller,  we  poets  com- 
monly  succeed  better  in  fiction  than  m  truth 

subscriber  respectfully  informs  his 
friends  and  the  publiek,  that  he  continues  (he  Printing 
business  at  No,  4,  Sreroi-K-BriMiiNtiS,  Congreu- 
s/rre/,... Boston — where  he  would  be  hajipy  to  receive 
all  orders  pertaining  to  his  profession. 

BOOKti,  I  CATAI.OCtES,  I  SHOE  BIM.S, 

FAWPHI.KTS,  I  CARDS,  |  STAliK  BILLS, 

&C.  &C.  &C. 

Xtatly  and  promptly  executed. 

()^IIaving  received  a  new  fount  of  MUSIC  TYPE, 
he  is  enabled  to  execute  all  kinds  of  music  printing, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  on  reasonable  terms.  _ 
THOMAS  BADGER,  Jr. 

The  LIVES  of  HATDiv  and  mozart,  just  published, 
and  for  sale  by  AVest,  Richardson  &  Lord,  75,  Com- 
hill,  also  for  sale  as  above.  Songs  of  the  Temple^  or 
Bridgewater  Collection. 


MUSICAL  REPOSITORY. 

NO.  60,  rbwbvrt-street. 

A.  MATHIEU,  has  the  honour  to  inform  the  La¬ 
dies  and  Gentlemen  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  that 
he  has  opened  a  Music  Store,  where  will  be  found  an 
assortment  of  Spanish  Guitars,  Lyres,  Harps,  Piano 
Fortes,  Ac.  He  has  likewise  a  choice  collection  of 
music  for  the  Piano  Forte,  Flute,  Spanish  Guitar, 
Violin,  iic,  and  an  assortment  of  the  newest  En¬ 
glish,  French  and  Italian  Songs,  with  their  accompa¬ 
niments  for  the  Piano,  or  for  the  Guitar. 

He  will  undertake  to  repair  aU  sorts  of  instruments 
and  restore  them  as  nearly  as  possible  to  their  first 
state. 

He  also  will  tune  Piano  Fortes. 

A.  M.  respectfully  informs  the  public,  that  he  will 
continue  to  give'lessons  on  the  Spanish  Ouiiar,anA  in 
vocal  music.  He  will  spare  no  pains  to  deserve  the  pa. 
tronage  which  be  has  been, and  may  be  honoured  with. 

MUSIC  SCHOOL. 

Mb.  SCOLLAY'S  BVILDIMGS, 
Opposite  the  head  of  Market-street — Entrance  in  Tre- 
mont-street. 

Mr.  GEORGE  POLLOCK 

AMIl  instruct  a  few  pupils  on  (he  Flute . Terms 

made  known  on  application  at  the 
School  Room. 

Reference  to  Mr.  John  R.  Parker,  at  the  Franklin 

Music  Warehouse,  No.  6,  Milk-stn'et,  Boston. 

SEMINARY  " 

For  the  initruction  of  Ladies, 

IX  TBE  THBORX  AND  PRACTICB  OF 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

MR.  BAILEY  would  respectfully  inform  his  patrons, 
and  the  Ladies  of  Boston,  that  be  intends,  on 
THURSD.AY,  4th  of  May  next,  at  So’clock,  P. 
M.  to  open  a  Semiiiarv  of  the  above  description,  at 
the  Boylston  School-liouse,  Fort  Hill — upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan : 

The  Seminary  will  he  opened  for  (wo  quarters. 
The  First  Quarter  will  be  devoted  to  learning  the  Ru¬ 
diments  of  Music — to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
Intervals  of  the  Diatonic  and  Chromatic  Scales — the 
Major  and  Minor  Keys,  or  Modes,  and  how  to  deter¬ 
mine  tlie  key  of  any  piece  of  music  philosophically — 
to  ascertain  the  best  position  of  the  diflerent  organs  of 
speech,  or  of  articulate  sounds — the  lungs,  windpipe, 
or  larynx,  the  glottis,  throat  palate,  teeth,  tongue,  lips, 
and  nostrils  ;  and  the  peculiar  office  or  action  of  each 
to  produce  the  richest,  mellowest,  the  most  flexible, 
and  pleasing  tones — to  a  correct,  practical  knowledge 
of  the  tune,  time,  and  accent  of  notes — ^to  a  forcible, 
and  clear  articulation— -to  a  correct,  handsome,  and 
fashionable  pronunciation — and  to  the  practice  of  va¬ 
rious  pieces  of  Sacred  Music. 

The  Second  Quarter  will  be  almost  exclusively  de¬ 
voted  to  learning,  in  a  correct  and  graceful  manner, 
some  of  the  choicest  and  most  fashionable  Songs  and 
Duets  of  the  present  day. 

The  Piano  Forte  accompaniments  will  form  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  learning  any  Song  or  Duet  without  that  In¬ 
strument,  though  arrangetl  particularly  for  it — because 
every  Lady,  who  bestows  suitable  attention  upon  the 
subject,  will  be  able  to  sing  the  pieces  accurately,  eith¬ 
er  with  or  without  the  Piano  Forte. 

TTie  knowledge  acquired  at  this  Seminary  will  great¬ 
ly  facilitate  the  progress  of  (hose  Ladies  who  are  re¬ 
ceiving  instruction  on  the  Piano  Forte,  or  who  may 
hereafter  take  lessons  on  that  Instrument. 

As  the  Quarter  of  each  mdividual  will  terminate  at 
the  same  time,  it  will  lie  important  for  those  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  Rudiments  of  Music,  anfl  who 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  apportuuity, 
to  attend  at  the  of^jning  of  the  First  Quarter. 

Days  and  hours  of  attendance — Thursday  and  Pat 
urday  afternoons,  from  3  to  5  or  6  o’clock,  as  may  be 
thought  expedient. 

Concerning  terms  of  Tuition,  Books,  &c.  inferma 
tion  can  lie  had  b y  calling  at  the  aferesaid  School 
house.  May  f. 


f  > 


